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Each district could then be run through the press, and such facts as it 
is desired to know in relation to this unit of area, could be counted 
on the counters, while the cards are at the same time assorted accord- 
ing to some other set of facts, arranging them in convenient form for 
further tabulations. In this manner, bv the arrangement of a judi- 
cious " scheme," it will be found that a most elaborate compilation 
may be effected with but a few handlings of the cards. 



CONVENTION OF COMMISSIONERS OF BUREAUS OF 
STATISTICS OF LABOR. 



Through the courtesy of Hon. Horace G. Wadlin the following 
condensed report of the proceedings of the recent Convention of the 
Commissioners of Bureaus of Labor Statistics has been furnished to 
the American Statistical Association. Later on the proceedings in 
full will be published by the Convention, and, until the limited edition 
is exhausted, may be obtained upon request of either of the Bureaus. 

The Seventh Annual Convention of Chiefs and Commissioners of 
Bureaus of Statistics of Labor in the United States met in the Sen- 
ate Chamber at the State Capitol, Hartford, Conn., Tuesday, June 
25th, at two o'clock, the President, Carroll D. Wright, of the De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C, presiding. 

The following Commissioners were present : E. R. Hutchins, of 
Iowa (Secretary of the Convention) ; S. W. Matthews, Maine ; 
Horace G. Wadlin, Massachusetts ; J. B. Bowditch, Rhode Island ; 
S. M. Hotchkiss. Connecticut ; Edward J. Keene (Deputy Commis- 
sioner), New York ; James Bishop, New Jersey ; A. S. Bolles, 
Pennsylvania ; H. M. Stark, Wisconsin ; A. H. Heath, Michigan ; 
John S. Lord, Illinois ; John Lamb, Minnesota ; Lee Meriwether, 
Missouri ; John Jenkins, Nebraska ; and F. J. Betton, Kansas. 

In opening the Convention the President, Col. Wright, congratu- 
lated the members upon the generosity of the state in permitting 
them to use the Senate Chamber. 
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The interest in the work of the Bureaus has increased. It has 
been well supported by manufacturers and workingmen, and has the 
confidence of all classes. The Bureaus are contributing much to 
political science and to political economy. They are not created to 
solve great problems, but to report facts without prejudice. 

The work has many difficulties. Its limitations are so many as to 
be discouraging to statisticians. We can only endeavor to do our 
best, and exercise care that we present nothing that does not have a 
solid foundation. It has been said that figures will not lie. It is 
equally true that liars will figure. It is our duty to prevent liars 
from figuring in the interest of any theory, by presenting original 
data fairly. 

Hitherto in our conventions we have had papers on abstract topics, 
but it has been deemed best to devote most of this session to discuss- 
ing the obstacles in the way of gathering statistics, — the principal 
work of the Bureaus. Investigations, if possible, should be on sev- 
eral lines leading to a common result, and not confined to one view 
of the subject. The speaker illustrated common fallacies in statisti- 
cal investigation. He showed that averages, as usually secured, were 
very misleading. He alluded to the difficulty of securing accurate 
answers to schedule questions. The average manufacturer, he said, 
finds it difficult to answer accurately the questions asked him. Such 
representative facts as can be secured are better than average facts. 
In illustration of his statements respecting limitations surrounding 
statistical investigation, he alluded to statistics of arrests for drunk- 
enness under license and prohibition, as collected some years ago in 
Massachusetts. The result showed more arrests for drunkenness 
under prohibition than under license. This result, however, was mis- 
leading, as the state of affars was largely due to the prejudice of the 
police in large cities against prohibition, which caused them to arrest 
every drunken man, while under license they were lax in making 
arrests. 

Many limitations surround the collection of data relating to the 
cost of production. Our consular agents have worked for years on 
this line, but have made little progress. There is so much prejudice 
encountered that different elements of cost are introduced. The only 
way to secure accurate results is to prepare so extensive blanks that 
the manufacturers cannot deceive skillful statisticians. This is the 
true work of the Bureaus. In England aud France the manufactur- 
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ers have thrown their books open to investigators, and, with the co- 
operation of Congress and the various legislatures, we may hope for 
excellent results in this country. It is particularly the work of this 
Convention to discuss obstacles and limitations. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows : 
President, Carroll D. Wright, Washington, D. C; Vice-President, 
Samuel M. Hotchkiss, Hartford ; Secretary, E. R. Hutchins, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

It was unanimously voted to hold the next meeting at Des Moines. 

The President called upon Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, who 
was present, for suggestions and criticisms. The Senator said : He 
would not venture suggestions to men who had made these matters 
the subject of long study, and he could not criticise their action in 
advance. He would not place implicit confidence in the bare figures 
of statistics. They must be studied with a knowledge of the limita- 
tions surrounding their collection. Whether absolutely correct or 
not, one sometimes finds them as fascinating as romances. He referred 
to the scope and variety of Mulhall's various works. — Dictionary of 
Statistics, History of Prices, etc., and quoted his conclusion that the 
American workman is the most productive, man for man, because he 
is the best fed, housed, clothed, paid, and educated. It might have 
been added that there is another element of his coudition that cannot 
be told in figures or tabulated, — his hope and assurance that, if he 
will, he may better himself. He spoke of the pleasure it gives studi- 
ous men to see the advances made by these organizations toward 
better statistical work, and had no doubt their labors would assist 
social and economic improvement. 

Senator Piatt, of Connecticut, was called upon for remarks : 

He welcomed the Convention, and dwelt forcibly upon the true end 
and purpose of the statistical bureaus getting established in state after 
state. He declared it to be to ascertain the actual relative position, 
rights, and duties of the real workingman, and his readjustment in 
his proper, satisfactory, and happy relations. 

Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, Ex-Labor Commissioner of Connecticut, 
said many a manufacturer, when asked for information, wanted to 
know first, whether the sympathy of the statistician was on his side. 
He congratulated the various Bureaus on the advance which had 
been made in the work of collecting statistics. 

The President then called for reports from the different states. 
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He himself reported that the National Pepartment of Labor was- 
about to issue statistics relating to workingmen, in twenty-two of the 
largest cities,— a book of over 500 pages. It has also in press a 
volume of statistics on marriage and divorce in the United States. 
The period covered was from 1866 to 1887, and experts have been 
at work all over the coantry obtaining the information desired. 
When it is remembered that there are 2700 courts in the United 
States having divorce jurisdiction, the difficulties encountered can be 
imagined. Few of the states have a complete system of registration 
of marriage, so this work is necessarily incomplete. Even in Con- 
necticut the number of marriages celebrated falls short of the number 
of licenses issued by ten per cent. 

Commissioners Albert S. Bolles, of Harrisburg. Pa.; Lee Meri- 
wether, of Missouri ; James Bishop, of Trenton, N. J.; and E. J. 
Keene, of New York, reported their experiences. 

EVENING 9E8SION. 

When the evening session was called to order Mr. Jenkins, of Ne- 
braska, moved that the proceedings of the Convention be published, 
but that, before publication, the report and remarks of each delegate 
be submitted to him in proof for revision. Mr. Bolles, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was of the opinion that the proceedings were of little interest 
to the general public, and regarded it as a waste of money to print 
them. Mr. Betton, of Kansas, thought the reports of proceedings 
were valuable, and he had used them every year to help him in making 
up his report. The Secretary said he regarded the published pro- 
ceedings as very valuable. Mr. Hotchkiss, of Connecticut, bad found 
the published proceedings of much help to him in furnishing hints for 
his own investigations. He thought that such documents would be 
read by the people more than would be the heavier works on the 
subject, and thereby information ou the work of the Bureaus will be 
diffused. The motion was adopted. 

The business of the meeting was then taken up where the after- 
noon adjournment interrupted it. Mr. Lord, of Illinois, spoke of the 
methods on which the business of his State Bureau is conducted. 
He had been engaged in collecting statistics of mortgage indebtedness, 
and proposed to conduct further researches on tne same line. He 
was followed by Mr. Wadlin, of Massachusetts, who said that his 
Bureau bad been engaged in completing, for publication, the results 
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of the Decennial Census of the State, the final volume of which, that 
relating to manufactures, was now in press for immediate issue. 
Besides this the Bureau would soon issue its Nineteenth Annual 
Report, contaitiing two parts, the first relating to strikes in Massa- 
chusetts during the period 1880 to 1886; the second to citizens and 
aliens. This last part would present a statistical picture of the com- 
position of the voting and alien population of the state, and would 
trace the effect of naturalization, and the bearing which the growth 
of manufactures, and the immigration incidental thereto, had upon 
political citizenship in the Commonwealth. Work upon the Twen- 
tieth Report was also progressing, and related chiefly to wages and 
cost of production ; markets in which Massachusetts products are 
sold, and means of transportation thereto; and the condition of 
operatives in their homes and employments. 

Mr. Heath, of Michigan, reported that his Bureau was this year 
investigating wages, number of people depending on each wage-earner, 
the cost of living, etc. 

Mr. Stark, of Wisconsin, made a brief report on the labor work in 
his state, and introduced his deputy, Matt J. Simpelaar, who pre- 
sented a tabulated statement of the comparative purchasing power of 
wages in different countries. It was shown that wages in this coun- 
try, or in his state as indicative of the country, had nearly double the 
purchasing power of the average wages of France, England, Germany, 
Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, and Holland. 

Mr. Hutchins, of Iowa, the Secretary, said one subject he was 
interested in, and was investigating, was the amount of deposits in 
savings banks. 

A recess was here taken, and the members were individually intro- 
duced to Gov. Bulkeley, of Connecticut, who had entered the Con- 
vention. 

When the Convention was again called to order Mr. Hotchkiss, of 
Connecticut, spoke, and was followed by Mr. Matthews, of Maine. 
During the past year Mr. Matthews had been investigating the sub- 
ject of child labor and female wage-workers. At the conclusion of 
Mr. Matthews's remarks the Convention took a recess until 9.30, 
Wednesday. 

On Wednesday, June 26th, the work of the Bureaus was further 
explained, beginning with Mr. Lamb, of Minnesota. He intended 
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to take up the eight-hour movement, strikes, and wages as related to 
the cost of labor and production. 

Mr. Bowditch, of Ehode Island, said his Bureau had at first met 
the antagonism of the manufacturers, but was now in better standing. 
He was investigating the conditions of working women, child labor, 
and school attendance. 

Mr. Jenkins, of Nebraska, said that during the coming year he 
should devote his time to the consideration of the conditions surround- 
ing the sugar-beet industry. 

Mr. Betton, of Kansas, spoke of his success in getting a larger 
appropriation for his Bureau. As to methods, blanks requiring vol- 
untary answers by mail from workingmen involved just so much money 
thrown away for stamps. He now makes personal examinations. 
The past year he had investigated the condition of the working- 
men. He was now engaged in an examination of the dressed beef 
problem as related to workingmen. The allegation on which the 
dressed beef legislation is based is that the combine reduced the price 
of live stock until the farmers were producing at an actual loss, 
while the consumer was paying more than ever. The legislation 
provided for an inspection of cattle where killed, thus insuring a re- 
turn to drovers, slaughter houses, and preventing slaughtering at the 
packing factories. In many of the western states such legislation had 
been almost successful. Mr. Betton gave figures showing that prices 
of meat had generally risen, although there were exceptions, while 
the prices of hides and tallows had declined, the former 64 per cent 
and the latter 50 per cent. Local butchers complained that they 
frequently had to throw away poor pieces. Everybody wanted the 
best cuts. The less desirable parts were often bought very cheaply 
at the packing houses by the consumer. In Europe one part of the 
carcass sells for about the same price as another. He went into an 
elaborate presentation of the meat supply of the world, showing the 
great quantity sent to Europe from the Argentine Confederation, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. Notwithstanding all this the 
price of corn-fed cattle from the United States is at the highest. The 
farmer can no longer make grass feed profitable, but in corn feed he 
has yet a monopoly, despite combines. The consumer pays more for 
beef than he should, when we consider the price paid to the producer. 

Mr. Bowditch asked if the placing of hides on the free list had 
anything to do with the reduction of prices. 
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Mr. Betton said he had made no investigation upon that point. 

This finished the call of states. Col. Wright said that Bureaus 
generally were poorly equipped with men and means, and that there- 
fore apparatus to save time and money in tabulation was of great 
importance. He invited Herman Hollerith, of Washington, to explain 
his electrical tabulating machine. This was done in the ante-room, 
where the apparatus had been set up. This method consists, essen- 
tially, in first recording the data relating to each person by punching 
holes in sheets or strips of electrically non-conducting material (pa- 
per), and then counting or tallying these data, either separately or in 
combination, by means of mechanical counters operated by electro- 
magnets, the circuits through which are controlled by the perforated 
cards or strips. To tabulate any of the facts recorded on the cards 
it is only necessary to connect the corresponding binding posts of the 
press with the binding posts of the counters, and then pass the given 
cards, successively, through the press, when the results will be shown 
directly on the counters. The number of facts thus recorded at one 
operation is only limited by the number of counters which are used: 

Mr. Charles F. Pidgin, Chief Clerk of the Massachusetts Bureau, 
addressed the Convention in explanation of the system of tabulation 
devised by him, and used in connection with the census work of the 
Massachusetts Bureau. 

Mr. Pidgin's tabulating system makes use of both printed devices 
and machinery. For the tabulation of population and social statis- 
tics, statistics of births, deaths, and marriages, and all other tabula- 
tions where the tallying or counting is done one at a time, the printed 
self-counting tally-sheet and the automatic tabulating machine are 
used. For aggregating statistics of agricultural or similar work, 
where a great number of small numbers are to be added, the " chip 
system " is used. For aggregating statistics of manufactures, the 
fisheries, commerce, wealth, debt, taxation, or any work in which 
large numbers are to be added, the printed " valuation, quantity, and 
number " sheet, and several adding machines, including the electrical 
adding machine, are made available. 

The noon recess was then taken. 

In the afternoon, the Secretary, in the absence of the author, read 
a paper by Mrs. Florence Kelly Wischnewetzky, of Philadelphia, on 
the employment of children and the collection of statistics relating 
thereto. The paper advanced the theory that child labor was increas- 
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ing, and criticised the data on the subject collected by different authori- 
ties, in that they were incomplete, and not " statistically finished." 
Investigations should be consecutive for periods of years, and the 
tables should be accompanied by proper analysis to bring out the 
salient points. The author did not agree with Commissioner Wright, 
who had expressed the opinion that child labor was decreasing, and 
lamented the fact, as stated by her, that neither herself nor Mr. 
Wright was able to prove their theories by statistical evidence. The 
paper especially criticised the report of the Rhode Island census, as 
being incomplete. 

Mr. Bowditch, of Rhode Island, in the discussion that followed, 
expressed the opinion that the author of the paper had not thoroughly 
read the Rhode Island report. 

Mr. Wadlin, of Massachusetts, while agreeing that investigations 
should be consecutive, so as to allow comparisons from period to 
period, thought that the criticism expressed by the author, that the 
reports of the different bureaus on the subject were not always 
accompanied by sufficient analysis to point out the conclusions to be 
drawn from them was hardly fair. The insufficient appropriation at 
command of many of the Bureaus would not permit other than the 
presentation of the basis of analyses, leaving deductions to be made 
by the public. In the Massachusetts reports analysis always accom- 
panied the tabular matter so far as possible. The question of child 
labor was, after all, beyond the scope of most bureaus to deal with, 
except in a local and fragmentary way. The inquiries regarding it 
were really census inquiries, and to be conclusive should depend on 
an enumeration or canvass covering all employments throughout the 
country, undertaken at stated times. Such inquiries through the 
Massachusetts Census showed absolutely that child labor had largely 
decreased in that state between 1875 and 1885. These facts seemed 
to have been overlooked by the author, although in the census report 
just issued they had been clearly pointed out and accompanied by 
complete analysis. They, at least, tended to confirm the theory 
advanced by Col. Wright, and were at variance with that of Mrs. 
Wischnewetzky. 

Mr. Keene, of New York, referred to factory inspection in New 
York, which had to do with child labor, and to the failure of a bill to 
add several women inspectors. Answering inquiries by Mr. Meri- 
wether, of Missouri, regarding the course pursued when parents 
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swore that working children were of lawful age, Mr. Stark, of "Wis- 
consin, explained that the Bureau ordered discharge when convinced 
that children were under the legal age. Commissioner Wright ex- 
plained the position taken by the Massachusetts factory inspectors, 
showing that great pains were taken to ascertain any violation of the 
law as to child labor, and in a most effective style confronted with 
statistics the declarations of Mrs. Wischnewetzky that ohild labor 
was increasing. He showed, also, the deceptiveness of comparing 
complete statistics of one date with incomplete statistics of other 
dates. Mr. Hotchkiss, of Connecticut, explained that the school 
board, under the law of that state, had control regarding child labor, 
and testified as to the thoroughness of inspection. 

Mr. Blue, Assistant Minister of Agriculture of Ontario, was invited 
to address the Convention, and explained the method of his depart- 
ment in collecting labor statistics. He spoke warmly of the good work 
the Bureaus were doing. Mr. W. M. Grosvenor, of The New York 
Tribune, was invited to address the Convention, and spoke of the 
importance of unifying the work in the various states by collecting 
similar data for comparison, suggesting the collection of statistics of 
wages and prices upon a uniform basis in the different states. Prof. 
Bemis, of Vanderbilt University, on invitation, spoke especially of 
the need of better statistics regarding rents. Mrs. Lita Barney 
Sayles, General Secretary of the Sociologic Society of America, 
upon invitation briefly responded regarding the harmony of statistical 
and sociological labors. 

The Convention then listened to an eloquent address by the Eev. 
Dr. Strong, of New York, on the work of the Evangelical Alliance. 
He knew that nothing was so hard as to catch and cage a fact, and, 
with Josh Billings, would rather know less than to know so much 
that is not so. His labors had been an endeavor to ascertain man's 
actual relations with man. The Church had dwelt upon man's rela- 
tions to God as if forgetting the commandment to love a fellow 
man as one's self. In the application of this law lay the only remedy 
for the evils which statistics of labor disclosed. The Rev. J. H. 
Jones, of Massachusetts, spoke strongly for labor reform, eight hours' 
work, free transportation to and from homes, and the practical aboli- 
tion of cities. Prof. Graham Taylor, of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, deeply interested the Convention in an eloquent address regard- 
ing the relations of religion in the solution of social problems. The 
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Hon. T. S. Coe, the veteran chairman of the Connecticut State Board 
of Agriculture, closed the session with a warm recognition of the 
usefulness and the high spirit of the labors of the Bureaus. 

On Thursday, by special invitation, the Convention visited the 
Cheney Silk Works, at South Manchester ; the mills of the Willi- 
mantic Linen Company, at Woonsocket ; and the Ponemah Cotton 
Mills, at Taftville. 

Before adjournment, which was reached on Thursday evening, a 
committee was appointed to consider the feasibility of a plan for 
undertaking some special line of statistical work upon a common 
basis by the different Bureaus. 

Among those present at the sessions of the Convention were the 
following: Archibald Blue, Assistant Minister of Agriculture and 
Secretary of the Bureau of Industries for Ontario, Toronto ; Edward 
W. Bemis, Professor of Economics and History, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Frank A. Flower, ex-Commissioner, Wisconsin ; 
the Rev. Jesse H. Jones, editor of The Public, North Abington, Mass.; 
James H. Brinton, Special Agent Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C; Charles F. Pidgin, Chief Clerk, Massachusetts Bureau ; 
John H. Davis, Chief Clerk of Rhode Island Bureau ; H. Hollerith, 
Engineer, 617 Sewell Street, Washington, D. C; the Rev. Graham 
Taylor, D. D., Professor of Practical Theology, Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary ; George H. Wood, Superintendent of Typograph 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; William C. Hunt, Special Agent of the 
Eleventh Census of the United States ; George K. Holmes, Great 
Barrington, Mass., Statistician; the Rev. Josiah Strong, General 
Secretary Evangelical Alliance, New York ; S. N. D. North, Boston, 
Mass., Secretary National Association of Wool Manufacturers, Spe- 
cial Agent Eleventh Census for Wool Manufactures ; Miss Annie L. 
Sargent, of the Organized Charities, New York City. 



